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COMPARISON of the growth of the Presbyterian Church [USA] 
A since 1800 with that of the national population is striking. The fol- 
lowing statistics tell the story: 


Presbyterian Total 
Year Membership Population 
1800 20,000 5,308,483 
1850 (Old School and New School) 347,051 23,191,876 
1900 1,007,689 75,994,575 
1950 2,447,975 150,697,361 


The membership of the Presbyterian Church has increased at a faster 
ratio during the past 150 years than has the population of the country. 
If the statistics of the denominations that have branched off from the 
mother church also be considered, then the figures would be even more 
striking. Whereas the population of the country increased about 15 times 
between 1800 and 1900, the membership of the Presbyterian Church in- 
creased 50 times. Since 1900 the comparative ratio has been more nearly 
equal. During the past 50 years the population has increased about 20 
per cent while the Presbyterian Church grew about 24 per cent. Toward 
this increase of Presbyterian membership, the Board of National Missions 
and its several predecessors have made a significant contribution. . . . 
[The operation of the Board of National Missions and of its predecessors 
through the past 150 years, affecting the lives of millions of people 
through the service rendered by tens of thousands of commissioned 
workers and the spending of hundreds of millions of dollars, have been 
so multitudinous that truly no complete history of the board can ever be 
written. . . . {Only God knows the full story of the sacrifice, the devotion, 
and the loyalty on the part of all who made the sum total of this work 
possible. And only God knows the full extent of the harvest.—CLIF- 
FORD MERRILL DRURY in Presbyterian Panoroma, 150 Years of Pres- 
byterian, USA, National Missions History. Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 





Another College President Files a Protest 





House-Cleaning Is Going On 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. I would like to challenge seriously 
the editor’s note to President Parker's let- 
ter (OUTLOOK, May 5) in which you say, 
“But unbelievable or not, it is true.” 
President Parker has suggested that there 
are some 500 church-related colleges in 
the country, and I doubt very much that 
you have evidence from a large proportion 
of these institutions which will substan- 
tiate the editorial to which President 
Parker refers. I am quite ready to grant 
that I do not have information concern- 
ing all of the 500 institutions which would 
enable me to contradict your statement 
However, before either of us makes indis- 
criminate affirmations on a subject of this 
kind, I believe that it might be well to 
carry on an investigation rather than in- 
criminating everyone 

Speaking for Centre College of Ken- 
tucky, I enclose a copy of a statement of 
our policy as regards’ intercollegiate 
athletics. I am convinced that some in- 
vestigation will quickly reveal that this 
policy of Centre’s is that of a great many 
of our small church-related colleges these 
days. In other words, there has been a 
let of house-cleaning going on quietly 
without any fanfare. 

WALTER A. GROVES, President. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—We are glad that 
college presidents are concerned about 
this serious problem. We have long 


thought they and their colleagues should 
be more concerned than many of them ap- 
peared to be. President Groves’ reference 
to “a lot of house-cleaning” would seem 
to substantiate rather than refute our 
charge. However, both Presidents Parker 
and Groves evidently failed to read the 
first paragraph of our editorial with care. 
We specifically avoided an indiscriminate 
accusation, for we said, “The subsidized 
standard in athletics, prevailing In many 
colleges, is also the standard in most 
church-related colleges that maintain a 
full-seale program.” That very 
clearly does not say ALL 


sports 


TO THE OUTLOOK 

Dr. Parker (May 5) evidently is 
not acquainted with the facts of life.... 
Your editorial about athletics in the 
church colleges was entirely correct I 
believe that I am correct in stating that 
little subsidizes 
to some extent when it cannot even keep 
its buildings repaired. The president of 
another college of .......... persuasion 
told me that, although he tried to get out 
from under on athletics, he was ordered 
by the board of directors to provide 
athletic scholarships. It happens that they 
can produce the money. 

Frankly, there are really not too many 
places that have an athletic program that 
could be called a credit to the Christian 
college 


apa ee de college 


NAME 
Editorial, page 8. 


Wanted: Ministers to Explain 


No. 8 in a series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Several groups within the church family 
would undoubtedly benefit from an 
avowedly educational service of worship 
Through their sermons and prayers minis- 
ters would have a wonderful opportunity 


to teach and illustrate our basic Chris- 
tian beliefs, the basic Christian virtues, 
etc., to our children. At the same time, 
they would, in all probability, be helping 
parents and church school teachers to 
elarify their own thinking so they, in 
turn, would be better prepared to teach 
and to answer children’s questions, 

Furthermore, in our evangelism efforts 
we are reaching adults who have had only 
a meager religious education background. 
Like children, they also need direct Bibli- 
eal teaching. I became acutely aware of 
this some years ago when someone in a 
Bible class asked, “‘What is the Trinity?” 
She explained that she had come across 
the term in a eurrent novel but didn’t 
know what it meant. 

Very recently, friends of ours finally 
found a church in which, as they put it, 
“The minister is explaining things.” We 
rejoice with them, and wish that more 
ministers would find time to lead study 
#roups, and give series of sermons and 
talks in which they likewise would, to 
state it very simply, explain things. 

Maybe if a choice has to be made, it 
would be better, for a generation at least, 
to preach “children’s” sermons to adults 
than to continue to preach “adults’” ser- 
mons to children and those adults who 
themselves have never had either ade- 
quate or systematic training in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 

It even occurs to me that ministers 
might find it easier, in some respects, to 
speak directly to children than to speak 
indirectly (as some preachers do) to 
adults. 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 

Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 


‘*50,000 Errors’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Will it be possible for you to supply us 
with 400 copies of the article, “50,000 
Errors,” by Kenneth J. Foreman, OUT- 
LOOK, May 5? 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


@NOTE—If there is sufficient demand 
for reprints of this article, it will be pro- 
vided, along with the related article of the 
following week, front and back of same 
sheet, for $1.50 per 100; or, 25 for 50e. 
Orders should be placed immediately. 


Series on Singing—Resents It! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Was it just a rhetorical question or do 
you expect an answer? 

I refer, of course, to your prospectus an- 
nouncing a series of articles on congrega- 
tional singing (OUTLOOK, May 12). 

You ask, “Doesn’t that fire your imagi- 
nation?” Maybe, but not long enough for 
me to notice it. Frankly, it stirs me to 
resentment. Here’s something we all need 
and yet we have to wait for it at least 29 
issues. Let’s hope Dr. Sydnor does not 
stop with 29 articles. (Note—He doesn’t 
plan to.—Eds.) Age is creeping up on me 
apace and I may not be here to see and 
read the final number. 

I can console myself only with the 
thought that those needy and interested 
souls who are left behind will benefit. 
And maybe, by the grace of God, I will 
find the principles exemplified by the sing- 
ing of hosts of the redeemed. 

This is just another evidence of the fact 
that every USA preacher ought to read 


that good U. 8S. paper, THE PRESRBY. 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. . 


PRESBYTERIAN, USA, MINISTER, 
Ohio. 


@NOTE—We’'ll speed this up as much ag 
possible. However, if we offered the 
series all at once there would still be 
dozens of other items now being planned 
and developed which are well worth stay. 
ing around for. 


Adults and Thinking 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Foreman’s article entitled “Giving 
Men a Chance to Think,” on group dynam- 
ics appearing in the May 19, 1952 issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK was ex- 
tremely worthwhile. I hope that many 
people, particularly church leaders, had ay 
opportunity to read this article and that 
it will have its effects in our church. Giys 
us more of the same. 

WILLIAM P. ANDERSON. 
Dept. of Adult Work, Richmond, Va. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. &. A, 





EXCHANGE PULPITS 

@Osage City, Kan., 330 mbs; town of 2,- 
100; 1 service a Sun.; 34 mi, state capitol, 
Topeka, prefer Tenn., Fla., N. C., Va., Ky., 
4-5 Aug. Sundays. Manse excg. Francis 
H. Chambers, 730 Ellinwood, Osage City, 
Kan. 

eErie, Pa., Eastminster, 435 mbs., 1 
service; on Lake Erie (swimming, fishing, 
boating), 90 mi. Cleveland, near Niagara 
Falls. Prefer E. coast Fla., Aug. 17-24. 
Manse excg, Bickford Lang, 1860 E. Lake 
Rd., Erie, Pa. 

eJohnson City, Tenn., Watauga Ave., 400 
mbs. 1 service; near Watauga Lake; de- 
lightful climate; recreation facilities; 
beautiful scenery. Prefer New England 
near metropolitan area or in or near 
Memphis, Tenn. 3-4 Aug. Sundays. Manse 
excg. Howard Walton, 608 E. Watauga, 
Johnson City Tenn. 

@Lincoln, Il, First ch, 420 mbs; 1 serv- 
ice; heart of Lincoln country; midway 
Chieago, St. Louis. Prefer south or east- 
ern part of U. S., near seacoast, 4 Sundays, 
July 15-Aug. 31. J. T. Burns, 219 Pekin 
St., Lincoln, Tl. 

eCorbin, Ky., heart of Cumberland Mtns; 
excellent fishing, boating, Lake Cumber- 
land. Prefer seacoast or lake region, 4 
Aug. Sundays. Manse excg. F. D, Steven- 
son, Corbin, Ky. 

e@Seattle, Wash., Angle Lake ch, 138 
mbs., 11:00 a. m. only. 4 Aug. Sundays. 
Prefer Sou. Calif. or Los Angles area. 
Alfred W. Ekkens, 1424 S. 192nd St. 
Seattle, Wash. 

eSpearville, Kan., Federated ch, 170 
mbs; indefinite number of Sundays, Aug.- 
Oct. 11:00 a, m. worship, 7:15 p. m., Wed. 
youth fellowship; 9:45 S. S. Perhaps best 
rural ch bldg. in West. Manse desired. 
Prefer Ariz., lower Calif., Tex. Lane ©. 
Findley, Rox 34, Spearville, Kan. 


DESIRE PULPIT SUPPLIED 

eCleburne, Texas, Anglin St. ch, 200 
mbs; morning service; new bldg; dairying. 
ranching, farming country; pop. 15,000. 
Manse provided, Jas. P. Higginbotham, 
418 N. Anglin St., Cleburne, Texas. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

@Atlantic coast, prefer upper N. Y. 
State: 5 Aug. Sundays; manse desired. 
Geo. Buchanan, First ch, 216 4th St., W 
Newton, Pa. 

@Anywhere in southeastern states; all 
Aug. Sundays. Manse desired. L. Richard 
Mellin, 4670 Tibbett Ave., New York 7 
N. ¥. (Ft. George church) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
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Church of Seotland 
Scores Reliance on 


Military Security 
Commission on Communism Sees 


‘‘Primacy of Moral Purposes’’ 


Edinburgh (RNS)—-The West’s zgrow- 
ing reliance upon armaments as the sole 
answer to Communism and its failure to 
grasp the deeper moral nature of Com- 
munism’s challenge were scored in a re- 
port to the Church of Scotland made 
here by the church’s Commission on 
Communism. 

“Although military security is un- 
doubtedly an immediate necessity,’’ the 
report said, ‘‘the conditions in back- 
ward lands and the confusion and un- 
rest in the West itself all demand the 
recovery of the primacy of moral pur- 
pose in international policy. 


“It is the duty of the Christian 
Church to proclaim the supremacy of 
moral values and aims in international 
policy and to call for and support the 
expression of these in political and eco- 
nomic measures.”’ 


The report said that it was the delib- 
erate purpose of Communism to uproot 
Christianity and that, to meet this chal- 
lenge, the church must ‘‘be seized with 
asense of urgency.”’ 

“Communism is only one of many 
enemies of the Christian Church and 
faith,’ the report added. ‘Tne worst 
enemy is indifference within her own 
borders.”’ 


Interracial Church in Kenya 


Permission to begin negotiations to 
éstablish a single Presbyterian Church 
for members of all races in the East 
African colony of Kenya has been asked 
by the Overseas Presbytery of Kenya in 
a memorandum to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The move was made, the memoran- 
dum said, in an attempt to avoid having 
three groups in Kenya of the Presby- 
terian order with their main difference 
“a racial one.” 

“The unhappy divisions manifest in 
South Africa,” it said, ‘‘are here a 
warning to East Africans who seek to 
avoid the repetition of a situation where 
there is a (white) Presbyterian Church 
of South Africa, a Bantu Presbyterian 
Church, and an Overseas Presbytery of 
South Africa which exists only for the 
sake of missionaries. 


Missions Will Get USA Emphasis 


Achievements of 150 Years Will Be Featured at New York Assembly 


The major emphasis at the Presby- 
terian, USA, General Assembly in New 
York City will be on the achievements 
and challenge of national (home) mis- 
sions. 

The record of 150 years will be re- 
viewed and future goals will be charted. 

With other candidates withdrawn, it 
is expected that Hermann N. Morse, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of National 
Missions, will be elected moderator to 
succeed Harrison Ray Anderson of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Morse, described as ‘‘one of the 
most influential statesmen in American 
Protestantism,’’ has been identified with 
Presbyterian home missions since he 
was ordained to the ministry in 1912. 
He has been with the national board 
since 1918. 

Largest of the Presbyterian, USA, 
boards, National Missions has an annual 
budget of more than $7,000,000 and a 
missionary force of nearly 3,000. 


Church-Wide Observance 


The sesquicentennial celebration at 
the Assembly is only part of a church- 
wide celebration this year since all 38 
synods, 182 (out of 250) presbyteries, 
and more than 1,300 congregations have 
already made plans for national mis- 
sions celebrations which will continue 
through May, 1953. 

Popular meetings on the theme, the 
premiere of a movie in Carnegie Hall. 
a stirring pageant in Madison Square 
Garden, a full complement of radio and 
television programs (OUTLOOK, May 
19), and a complete array of study 
books (see cover) will contribute to the 
major emphasis the USA body is mak- 
ing. 

Mrs. J. Hudson Ballard, of Novato, 
Calif., has won the sesquicentennial 
hymn contest sponsored by the Board 
of National Missions. Her hymn was 
chosen from among more than 400 en- 
tries from all over the U. S., Canada and 
England. It is called ‘‘Pioneers of 
Christ,”’ and the tune is “Sheldon Jack- 
son,” in honor of a famous pioneer Pres- 
byterian missionary in the West and in 





“Kenya wishes to set an example of 
racial cooperation and unity by open- 
ing up discussions aiming at one church 
with a membership drawn from all races 
domiciled in East Africa while preserv- 
ing to Christians of each race their cus- 
tomary forms of worship and adminis- 
tration.” 


Alaska. The hymn will be sung first at 
the New York meeting, then will be 
printed and distributed widely for use 
during the year. 

Mrs. Ballard is a former newspaper 
correspondent and the wife of the pro- 
fessor of the psychology of religion at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
She is a descendent of a long line of 
Presbyterian ministers. 


Evangelistic Goal Set 


An evangelistic goal will be presented 
the Assembly, with a challenge to in- 
crease the church’s membership from its 
present 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 by 1958. 

Not only was the Presbyterian Church 
the first in America to establish a home 
missions agency, it was also the first 
to have its office of evangelism. This 
year marks its 50th anniversary. Fur- 
ther, a Presbyterian overture led to the 
establishment of the department of 
evangelism in what is now the National 
Council of Churches. A pre-Assembly 
meeting on evangelism, as usual, will 
feature the New York meeting. 

Like Presbyterians, U.S., and United, 
the USA body will face a recommenda- 
tion that the three Assemblies set up 
joint projects in evangelism, along with 
stewardship and chaplaincy work 
(OUTLOOK, Mar. 23, 31). 


Presbyterian U. S., Delegation 


The 880 commissioners will also hear 
Thomas Kay 'Young, Presbyterian, U.S., 
chairman of cooperation and union, in 
a ‘‘special service of ecumenical worship 
celebrating the Reformed faith.’ (Other 
Presbyterian, U.S., fraternal delegates 
named to the meeting include Vernon 
S. Broyles, secretary of church exten- 
sion; E. C. Scott, stated clerk of the 
Assembly; and Moderator J. R. Mc- 
Cain.) 

An interracial fellowship meeting on 
the Sunday afternoon of the Assembly 
will feature Channing H. Tobias, of New 
York, member of the U. S. delegation to 
the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, and O. Frederick Nolde, 
of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. 
Airy, Pa., an official observer to the 
United Nations from the World Council 
of Churches. At this meeting Marion 
Anderson will be given a certificate of 
recognition from the _ Presbyterian 
Church, USA, for her contribution to 
human rights and Christian brother- 
hood. 








An Easter-to-Pentecost series (6) 





The Power of a Witness 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK* 


“Call the witness!” 

Those words above mark tense mom- 
ents in a trial in a court. The issue, 
often a great issue, life or death, free- 
dom or imprisonment, is at stake. If 
a case is to be won, it will depend on 
Will 
the witness taking the stand have any 


the witnesses and their testimony. 
facts to give? Can he prove the conten- 
tion of his side of the case? Can he 
earry conviction? 

The gospel of Christ was on trial in 
the first century Roman world. In ef- 
fect, that world of onlookers was saying 
to the little Christians, 
‘Take the witness stand! 


company of 
Do you have 
any proof of what you are saying?” 
The verdict depended on the testimony 
of the witnesses. We can see that trial 
running all through the New Testament. 
On the day of Pentecost we see men 
tuking the witness stand, not only Peter, 
the preacher of the occasion, but the 
eleven who stood up beside him. There 
is a dramatic power in the statement, 
“Peter, standing up with the eleven.’ 
The eleven were not the orators, not the 
central dramatic figures in a great ac- 
tion. They were just the witnesses. 
But without their courageous backing, 
it would not have been the same greut 
story. At the close of the New Testa- 
ment, in the Book of Revelation, we see 
another kind of witnessing—-men and 
women, adhering to their faith, giving 
a convincing witness to Christ, in facing 
death by burning, by being torn by wild 
animals, by the headsman’s axe. 

The faith and the church made its 
way in the world by witnesses. There is 
no other way. We have a fine phrase 
in common use, “Stand up and be 
counted.”” That is what the 
eleven disciples did at Pentecost. That 
is what the martyrs did in the Coliseum 
at Rome. That is what we Christians 
must do, if the church is to have per- 
suasive power. Do we stand up to be 


exactly 


counted, when Christ and his cause need 
a forthright, committed witness, or do 
we have a skillful technique in turning 
“innocent bystanders’”’ 
when trouble comes? That, too, often 
To us the world directs, “Wili 
the witness take the stand?” In many 
areas of life we are to be God’s wit- 
nesses, testifying to the truth in Christ, 
and to our devotion to that truth 
* * + 


ourselves into 


happens. 


We are called to be witnesses. We 
cannot escape it. Is not the failure of 
the chureh so often to reach anything 
like its potential power due to the reluc- 
tance of so many to make an emphatic 
Indifference blurs the word 
enormously. 


witness? 


and act that might count 





*Faculty, Yale Divinity School. 


To many nominal Christians the 
whole gospel is nothing to get really ex- 
cited about. By their actions, and lack 
I’ll get 
When that 
mood prevails, the epitaph can be writ- 
ten of the church: 


of action, they say, ‘“‘So what? 
on with what I am doing. 


Its force and fire all spent and gone, 
Like the dead moon, it still shines on. 


Consider some realms of life today 
where unashamed witnesses for Christ 
and his cause are needed. 

1. One obvious place is in the church 
itself. The whole Christian enterprise 
finally rests back on Christians being 
Some 

The 
indispensable!” By 
being present regularly we make a wit- 
ness, saying, “The church of Christ is 
our concern. We _ believe in it. It 
comes first in our lives.’”’ By staying 
attend, we say 
(and the world hears us clearly): ‘Our 
religion does not really count with us. 
It is all right as one of a dozen inter- 


ests.”"... 


at church in regular attendance. 
may say to that, ‘“‘How prosaic!” 


unswer is, ‘“‘How 


away, when we could 


That witness includes our financial 
support of the church. ... Phillip Gued- 
alla, the biographer of many notable 


men, has said that the surest evidence of 
what a man really is can be found in the 
stubs of his old check books. They 
show what he really cared about most. 
We might try that test on ourselves 
sometimes. Run over the stubs of old 
They will have much to say 
about our effectiveness as witnesses. 


checks. 


2. We can make a persuasive witness 
to Christ in our homes. The Christian 


church began in homes, not in church 


buildings. Often Paul sends his greet- 
ing to “the church which is in thy 
house.”’” Does our home reflect the 
faith declared in the church? Which 
do we care most about, the furnishings 
or the spiritual climate? Are we deeply 
concerned that young John and Mary 
have Christian nurture as that they be. 
come social successes? Are the Bible 
lessons more important than the danc- 
ing lessons? Is the home to us a port 
from which strong Christian lives may 
go out into service to the world? 4 
Christian home is the most immediate 
and most persuasive witness to Christ 
and his Lordship of our lives that we 
can make. ... 

3. We are needed to witness for 
Christ in the life of our community, our 
nation, our world. ... By the creation 
of public opinion, by legislation, by pro- 
test against evil, by change of custom 
and law, we are commissioned to strive 
to lift the burdens which rest heavily 
and cut cruelly into the shoulders of 
men, women, and little children. 
Working for the oppressed in every way 
is part of our commission. Ministers 
and churches are often told, when they 
seek to ‘‘set at liberty the oppressed” 
in our day to “mind their own busi- 
ness.’’ There is one true answer to that. 
It is to say that ‘‘the welfare of people 
is our business. We were put into it 
long ago by our Master, and we cannot 
retire from it without betraying 
him.” 

Much of the outside world is waiting 
for such effective witness. When they 
learn by demonstration that the church 
of today is truly the follower of him 
who said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden” then, as in 
the first days, they will be amazed. 
That witness will be persuasive. 

—The First Fine Careless Rapture: 
Dept. of Evangelism, National Council 
of Churches. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


John H. Marion, Jr., of the Bon Air, Va., church, answers the question below. 


How may a repentant and forgiven 
person stop worrying about the sins 


of the past? 


MARION—One of the most effective 
ways to get rid of worry over things in 
the past is to become active, right now, 
in the service of other people. To be- 
come morbidly preoccupied with things 
in our past that haunt and shadow us 
is to lay upon our hearts a _ needless 
burden. To get over needless 
brooding we could do nothing better 
than to occupy our minds and hands in 
some form of constructive service for 
our communities and our fellowmen 
and for the world. Also, I think we 


such 


need to remember that once we have 
been forgiven we have a moral right, as 
it were, to forget. Dr. Harris Kirk 
says that he once visited a woman in a 
Baltimore hospital who was making 
herself far more ill than she needed to 
be because she persisted in worrying 
about an evil deed in her past. She was 
sure that God had forgiven her but she 
couldn’t forget. So Dr. Kirk said he 
was able to bring her a new peace of 
mind by reminding her, and convincing 
her, that, on the basis of what the Chris- 
tian gospel teaches, she had a right to 


forget. Many people so troubled, I 
think, might well bear that fact in 
mind. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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To Understand the South 


ORIGINS OF THE NEW SOUTH, 
1877-1913, Volume 9 in A History of 
the South. By C. Vann Woodward, Lou- 
isiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge. 542 pp., $6.50. 


Of the volumes which have appeared 
so far in this notable series, this present 
one is, in many ways, the most impor- 
tant, as it is also one of the most read- 
able. It traces the slow recovery of the 
South after the difficult days of Recon- 
struction down to the verge of World 
War I and the beginnings of the mod- 
ern South. 

In 1875, the author points out, lead- 
ers of the former Whig or conservative 
party took over the control of the Demo- 
cratic party in the South, just as repre- 
sentatives of the same party took over 
the control of the Republican party in 
the North. In the next few years 
Southern political leaders (the Redeem- 
ers), working hand in hand with East- 
ern financial interests, and capitalizing 
on the romantic cult of the Confederacy, 
laid the foundations in matters of race, 
politics, economics and law for the mod- 
ern South. 

The new rulers of the South main- 
tained their supremacy by playing on 
emotions of the past—‘‘emphasizing 
race and tradition and deprecating is- 
sues of economics and_ self-interest.” 
The ignoring of responsibility for state 
social services, a result in part, but in 
part only, of the very real poverty of 
the South, became a part of the perma- 
nent mind set of the South. So did also 
a violent reaction against governmental 
interference of any kind (a legacy of 
Reconstruction days). ‘‘Laissez-faire 
became almost a test of Southern 
patriotism.”’ 

In 1877 the per capita wealth of the 
South was $376 as compared with $1,- 
086 in the states outside the South, ap- 
proximately the same ratio that 
vailed in Europe between Russia, the 
most backward nation, and Germany, 
the most prosperous. The so-called in- 
dustrial revolution that began in about 
1880 was due in large part to the influx 
of Northern and English capital that 
sought a Southern outlet for their in- 
vestments. It was, as Professor Wood- 
ward sees it, a form of economic exploi- 
tation. The Southern states became 
economic tributaries of the North. ‘‘It 
was laissez-faire capitalism, freed of all 
traditional restraints, that captured the 
Southern mind, together 


pre- 


with a new 
Philosophy (that of the business man) 
and a new scale of values.’’ 
companied curiously enough “by the 
discovery of the ‘Old South’—a new idea 
in the eighties, and a legend of incaleul- 
able potentialities.”” At the end of the 
Period under review, despite ‘‘thirty 
years of intense propaganda and effort, 
the South remained largely a raw metr- 
ial economy, with the attendant pena)- 


It was ac- 
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ties of low wages, lack of opportunity 
and poverty.” Per capita wealth of the 
South had risen by the end of the 
period, but in 1919 it was still forty per 
cent lower than the national level. 
Agrarian and labor unrest led, in the 
1890s, to the temporary overthrow of 
the older political leaders who had come 
to a “pliant understanding’ with the 
corporations, and brought a new type 
of Southern politican to the fore, men 
like ‘‘Pitchfork” Ben Tillman and Cole 
Blease of South Carolina, Watson and 
Heflin of Alabama, Vardaman and Bilbo 
in Mississippi. Along with the rise of 
white democracy there began to develop 
about 1887 the new codes of white 
supremacy, ‘‘vastly more complex than 
the ante-bellum slave codes or the Black 
codes of 1865-6, and, if anything . 
stronger and more rigidly enforced.’’ 
Disfranchisement of the Negro, begin- 
ning in Mississippi in 1890, was com- 
plete throughout the South by 1910. 
Separation of the races in transporta- 
tion facilities was accomplished between 


Overtures to 


1900 and 1911; ordinances requiring 
segregation in residential areas were 
passed in Virginia and North Carolina 
towns between 1911 and 1914. At the 
same time Negro labor was being driven 
further and further down the job hier- 
archy. Race relations were deteriorat- 
ing during this period in almost every 
department. 


Disfranchisement of Negro voters 
carried with it the disfranchisement of 
many whites—-through the operation ot 
the poll tax. Apathy among the white 
voters grew apace. In the year 1940, 
10 in every 1,000 of the population of 
Virginia voted, as against 147 in 1900. 

There is, of course, a brighter side to 
the picture. Dr. Woodward has written 
a full and well-rounded history of the 
period, describing developments in the 
realm of politics, reform, education lit- 
erature, and religion—though the last 
is somewhat scantily treated. The book 
ends with the South’s return to political 
power upon the election of President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The 10th and final volume in the 
series will give us the story of the ‘‘Pre- 
sent South, 1913-1946.” 


the General 


Assembly 


Some of the 48 overtures which have 
been addressed to the Charleston Gen- 
eral Assembly, June 5, with the stand- 
ing committee to which they will pro- 
bably be referred, are as follows: 


Bills and Overtures 


Church—Durant 
Presbytery (Okla.) wants the Assembly 
to declare that the Assembly itself is the 
only body that can represent or speak 
for the whole church unless specifically 
instructed to do so. 

Elder Emeritus—-East Alabama Pres- 
bytery asks that sessions he allowed to 
elect aged or infirm elders to the po- 
sition of Elder Emeritus. 

Rotary System—T. Shep Clark, of 
Augusta, Ga., offers personally an over- 
ture which his presbytery rejected ask- 
ing the Assembly to set forth the “scrin- 


Speaking for the 


{ural validity” of the rotary system of 
electing elders. 

Electing Officers—Meridian (Miss.) 
Presbytery inquires if ballots sent in by 
mail can be counted in a congregational 
meeting and related questions. 

“Descended into Hell”—Fayetteville 
Presbytery (N. C.) asks that this phrase 
be omitted from the answer to Question 
50 in the Larger (OUT- 
LOOK, Apr. 21, p.4.) 

Property and Presbytery—Dallas 
Presbytery. in the interest of comity, 
urges legislation requiring a church or 


Catechism. 


agency to secure wrtiten permission 
from the presbytery before acquiring or 
disposing of real property ‘‘for the pur- 
pose only of locating a new church or 
re-locating an existing church.” 

Representation —- Dallas Presbytery 
also asks an amendment to the Book of 
Church Order providing that a chureh 
shall have an additional representative 
at presbytery for every thousand mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof. 

Transfer of Members—Atlanta Pres 
tery calls for BCO amendments to make 
it easier to transfer members. 

Federated—FEast Arkansas Presby- 
tery asks that ministers serving both 
U.S. and USA churches (federated) be 
allowed to become a member of presby- 
teries of both churches. 

Divesting a Minister—Charleston 
Presbytery petitions the Assembly to 
provide that a minister who ‘‘does not 
engage in any definite work in the 
church” for two years may he divested 
of his office without censure. 

Reception of Ministers—-P ot omac 
(Va.) BCO 
amendment requiring stricter standards 
in receiving ministers coming from other 
denominations. 


Presbytery requests a 


Judicial Business 


T. Shep Clark, Augusta, Ga., offers an 
overture which was rejected by his pres- 
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bytery, asking the Assembly ‘‘to answer 
in the negative changing the Larger 
Catechism Question 183 to omit words 
which are found in the Word of God. 
Make plain that the Catechism 
conform to the Scriptures.”’ 


is to 


Office of the General Assembly 


G. A. Minutes to Churches—-Oranzge 
Presbytery (N. C.) wants the Assembly 
to provide copies of the annual Minutes 
to be sent to the Clerk of Session of each 
church, such copies to become the pro- 
perty of the church. 


General Council 


North Alabama and 
Kanawha (W. Va.) Presbyteries and the 
Synod of West Virginia ask the Assetn- 
bly to rescind action of a former Assem- 


Church Year 


bly which approved making the church 
vear conform to the calendar year effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1954. 


No Campaigns——The Synod of Tenn- 


essee urges that no additional fund- 
raising campaigns of an Assembly-wide 
nature be launched before Jan. 1, 1954, 


“to provide opportunity for synods and 
presbyteries to clean up present cam- 
paigns and such other campaigns as may 
need to be launched on these levels.” 

Church Sales 
ing the practice of “sales, 
the like” 
for church 


Kast Alabama, deplor- 
bazaars and 
as a method of raising money 
purposes, requests the As- 
sembly to state the “proper methods for 
raising money and worshipping God as 


zood stewards in the Presbyterian 
Church." 
Tithe—Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


asks that the General Council be in- 
structed ‘‘to disseminate on tithing only 
literature that teaches tithing as giving 
one-tenth of our income to the Lord 
through his church.” 

Asheville (N. C.) 


recommends a 


Special Offerings 
Presbytery wider dis- 
tribution of the special offerings across 
the year 

Kqualization Fund—Meridian Presby- 
tery asks abolition of this fund. (cf. p. 
7) 

One Publication 
tery (Ark.) 
church to be instructed to 
total work of the 
church instead of the ‘multiplicity of 


Ouachita . Presby- 
wants the agencies of the 
issue one 
publication on the 


publications” (that) are continuing to 


’ 


make their appearance in our church.’ 
World Missions 


Japan—University East Hanover 
Presbytery points to “continuing senti- 
ment throughout the Assembly for the 
participation of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., in the International Chris- 
tion University in Japan, the impetus 


to establish it which came from the 
same church, the support of the ICU by 
the leading denominations of the na- 
tion. Support of this institution, it says, 
“would greatly strengthen the cause of 
World 


generation who will soon 
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Missions among the oncoming 


assume the 


responsibility for continuing and ex- 
tending the missionary enterprise of our 
church, and to whom it has become a 
symbol as to the policies which our 
church intends to follow on the foreign 
mission field.”’” It requests (1) that 
John A. MacLean, now returning from 
the opening of the ICU in Japan, be per- 
mitted to speak to the Assembly for at 
least 30 minutes on the subject, and (2) 
that the Board of World Missions be 
instructed to “give positive support to 
this great educational venture.”’ 


Church Extension 


Negro Work—Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
(Ala.) calls for the church’s entire Ne- 
gro work program to be turned over 
to the Negroes ‘‘from the General As- 
sembly level on down to that of the local 
congregations’ and asks the Assembly 
to limit its efforts to giving all possible 
emphasis and benevolent support to the 
education of Negro ministers at Still- 
man College. 

Marriage Publications—The Synod of 
South Carolina asks that the Division 
of Christian Relations be instructed to 
prepare “‘an approved list of pamphlets 
which cover, thoroughly but briefly, 
spiritual and pliysical harmony in mar- 
riage.”” Such pamphlets would be re- 
commended to pastors to place in the 
hands of each newly-married couple in 
their churches. 


Christian Education 


Literature —Florida Presbytery over- 
tures the assembly to instruct the Board 
of Christian Education ‘‘to revise our 
Sunday school literature wherever nec- 
essary to conform more closely to the 
doctrinal standards of our church.” 
Institutions—-St. 
“the tendency” 
among candidates for the ministry to 
attend 


Johns 
increasing 


Presbytery 
points to 
colleges and which 
are out of harmony with the doctrines 
and teachings of their own church. 
Such men, when ordained, the preshby- 
tery says, “evidence the training, 


seminaries 


views, 


and schismatic spirit of the colleges 





and/or seminaries 


attended, bringing 
disharmony into our churches and pres- 


byteries.”” The presbytery asks an 
amendment to the Book of Church Or. 
der (paragraph 109) calling for specific 
guidance by the presbytery in the choice 
of colleges and seminaries and for either 
an Assembly-approved list of approved 
colleges and seminaries outside the de. 
nomination or an Assembly-established 
basis upon which presbyteries can ap- 
prove or disapprove attendance at such 
institutions. 

EKaster—John C. Blackburn, West 
Columbia, S. C., offers an overture which 
his presbytery refused to honor, pro- 
testing against any literature published 
or distributed by the Board of Christian 
MHdueation which recognizes the obser- 
vance of Easter. 


Inter-Church Relations 


Vatican——The 
etteville, 


Presbyteries 
Memphis, and 


of Fay- 
rranville (N. 
C.) ask the Assembly to oppose the ap- 
pointment of any representative of the 
government to the Vatican. 

Revised 


o. &. 
-Mangum  Presby- 
tery (Okla.) urges the Assembly to re- 
quest the Christian Education division 
of the National Council of Churches to 
permit the American Bible Society to 
print inexpensive editions of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament 
and the forth-coming complete Bible in 


Version 


the same version. 

National Council—Meridian Presby- 
tery seeks withdrawal from the National 
Council of Churches, with a note that 
the vote for the overture was carried 
23-12. 


Educational Institutions 


Montreat' College—-Seven synods 
(Ala., Appalachia, Fla., Ga., N. C., S. C., 
and Tenn.) request the Assembly to pro- 
vide for the financial support of Mon- 
treat College, while Greenbrier Presby- 
tery (W. Va.) urges the Assembly to de- 
cline the request that the college be 
placed in its budget. 


The General Council 


No Program Planned to Replace ‘‘Progress’’ Now; Official Publication Is 


Recommended 


“Everywhere and in every phase of 
the church’s work,” says the General 
Council in reporting to the Assembly, 
“there have been evident 
tions of revival.’’ 

‘*More attending the 
chureh services, our members are be- 
coming increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibility to win others for Christ 
and there appears to be a deeper dedi- 


manifesta- 


people are 


cation of time, abilities and material 
possessions to the work of the Kingdom 
of God,” 


The Council reports its “‘most fruit- 


it says. 


ful year,’’ and says that “by exercising 
rigid economy,” it finished the year 


without debt. Its preliminary report 
furnished the press had no record of its 
own financial transactions for the year. 

A research department, planned for 
the Council, has not been established 
yet “due to the lack of sufficient funds.” 
Three research studies are reported for 
the first time: one comparing the per 
capita giving of the presbyteries with 
the per capita income of the presby- 
teries; relation of 
church courts in the matter of steward- 
ship’: and ‘‘an study of 


another ‘fon the 


exhaustive 
ministerial salaries.’” The Council re 
ports that “use is already being made 
of the first two .. . and the last, which 
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has just been completed, will no doubt 
pe used even more widely.”’ 

The demand for services of the pub- 
licity department, it is said, is “far 
greater than can be met.” 


No New “Program” Planned 


No new program is being presented 
yet to replace the Program of Progress 
which was concluded on April 1 of this 
year. The five-year program, the Coun- 
cil says, in its non-financial objectives, 
prought in thousands of new members, 
“yntil today we have the largest en- 
rollment in the history of our denomi- 
nation.”” New churches’ organized 
throughout the five-year period aver- 
aged one a week. Giving rose from $26 
million in 1957 to $40 million in 1951, 
with like increases expected for the year 
just closed. 

The Equalization Fund amounted to 
$112,296 for the year, divided as fol- 
lows: 


Women’s Work $ 19,785 
General Council 24,276 
Hist. Foundation 1,755 
Montreat 22,922 
Assembly’s Tr. Sch. 38,761 
Minister and His Work 4,795 


Preparations are being made for the 
change of the church year to conform 
to the calendar year beginning Jan. 1, 
1954, with a none-month’s budget re- 
commended for next year. In order to 
avoid any serious deficiencies caused by 
the change-over, the Assembly is asked 
to make October through December, 
1953, a season to encourage tithing. The 
benevolence budget for that short year 
is set at $4,013,574. 

Churches are asked to recognize that 
their benevolence goals have “not been 
completely met until each cause has re- 
ceived the designated amount assigned 
to it by the presbytery.”’ 


Delay Montreat Action 


The request that Montreat College be 
given $75,000 annually from the As- 
sembly’s budget receives a recommenda- 
tion that it be deferred ‘‘in view of the 
fact that the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion is now conducting a study ordered 
by the 1951 Assembly in an effort to 
determine the relationship the Assembly 
sustains to its educational institutions.” 
The report of this educational survey 
should come first, the Council says. 

The executive head and one board 
member from each Assembly agency 
compose a committee which is studying 
the advisability of establishing a Pres- 
byterian Center in Atlanta where all 
executive offices and agencies could be 
housed. Wade H. Boggs is chairman. 
A report on this possibility is expected 
in 1953. 


Official Publication Recommendation 


Last year’s Assembly had before it 
four overtures seeking the elimination 
or consolidation of some agency publi- 
cations. A special committee from the 


General Council and the Beard of Chris- 
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tian Education reported to the Council 
which approved its recommendations as 
follows, referring them to the coming 
Assembly: 

No evidence was found “that new 
publications have appeared simply for 
the sake of new publications.”’ Rather, 
says the committee, they represent “an 
evidence of the desire of the board to 
serve more adequately the church.” 

The committee agrees, however, that 
“the promotional work of the church 
has not been sufficiently unified in its 
approach nor has it reached the desired 
number of members of the church.’’ It 
points as evidence of “the general un- 
rest concerning promotional material’’ 
an ‘‘annual rash of complaints” and the 
relatively low total number of subscrib- 
ers to all agency publications—less than 
100,000, excluding the devotional book- 
let, Day by Day. 

The committee says, “An informed 
ehurech is a working church and 
and informed church means something 
more than specialized information going 
to key leaders of the local church.’”’ 
They, therefore, call for a majority of 
the families of the church to ‘“‘have ac- 
cess to a publication which promotes 
the total program of the church, as well 
as provides inspirational, news, and 
know-how features?” 

Despite the overtures or the number 
of publications, the committee says ‘“‘it 
would not be wise for the General As- 
sembly to suggest or recommend to any 
agency that it abandon or combine this 
or that publication. .... The very num- 
ber of publications ... has grown out of 
a worthy desire to serve the church.” 
However, the committee SUGGESTS (in 
capitals) that ‘‘each agency be asked to 
make a diligent study of the methods 
and quantity of its promotional materi- 
als,”’ and that the boards ‘‘proceed with 
caution in considering any new subscrip- 
tion publications.” 

The committee does 


‘look forward to the day when in a 
family of three it will not be necessary 
for the mother, who is a member of a 
circle, to subscribe to one publication 
in order to get certain materials, the 
father to subscribe to a different pub- 
lication in order to obtain information 
concerning a particular program of the 
church, and the daughter still another 
publication because she is a teacher in 
the church school.” 


Therefore, say the committee and the 
yeneral Council: 

“It is our judgment that we will not 
have a well-informed church until we 
have one official publication of the 
chureh which goes into no less than 
150.000 to 200,000 homes.’”’ 


They recommend to the Charleston 
Assembly: 


“An ad interim committee from the 
church-at-large which shall confer with 
the board of editors of the Presbyterian 
Survey and other groups which may be 
helpful in preparing a plan for the pro- 
duction and promotion of a publication 
so envisioned, and that the General As- 





sembly ask the (four boards) to pro- 
vide on a percentage basis the total of 
$4,000 to be used by this committee in 
securing professional counsel and ad- 
vice regarding matters such as possible 
format, frequency of publication, nec- 
essary advertising, cost of publication, 
possible subscription rate, and expected 
deficit which should be incurred during 
the first two or three years of the life 
of such a publication.” 


This committee would be expected to 
present ‘‘a complete plan and program 
for publishing and promoting an offtec- 
ial publication” to the 1953 
Assembly. 


General 


Such a publication, says the commit- 
tee, will not solve all the promotiona. 
problems of the church’s agencies” or 
completely silence the unrest and com- 
plaints of every member of the denomi- 
nation.”’ It feels, however, that such a 
publication is needed and “that the 
agencies of our church cannot be ex- 
pected to function at the highest level 
of effectiveness without such an instru- 
mentality.”’ 


W. A. Benfield, Louisville, was the 
committee chairman Other members 
were: Wallace M. Alston, John F. An- 
derson, Jr., Mrs. John W. McQueen, R. 
A. Lapsley, Jr., and Geo. H. Vick. 

The General Council reports that a 
study is underway dealing with addi- 
tional expenses caused by the Assem- 
bly’s reorganization, in line with a Nor- 
folk overture of last year. Further 
study is to be given the question. 

The Council is asking the Assembly 
to petition the program committee of 
the World Council of Churches to in- 
clude the subject of Christian steward- 
ship in its Evanston, IIl., meeting in 
1953. 


Secretaries in Committee Meetings 


In regard to the presence of agency 
secretaries and staff members sitting in 
on the meeting of standing committees 
of the Assembly, the Council recom- 
mends that the Assembly adopt a rule 
calling for ‘‘official representatives of 
its agencies present during all standing 
committee meetings for consultative 
purposes, except at those times when in 
the judgment of the committees an ex- 
ecutive session is demanded.” In addi- 
tion to the executives, the Assembly will 
also be asked by the Council to “instruct 
its agencies to have, in addition to the 
executives, at least one official represen- 
tative present for such meetings with 
the committees from among the mem- 
hership of the boards and agencies.” 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT IS A COMMISSIONER? 


Many rank-and-file members of the 





church doubtless ask this question. An 
answer is in order. 

The highest court of the Presbyterian 
Church is the General Assembly, which 
meets annually for 4-5 days. The 84 
presbyteries send representatives or 
commissioners to the Assembly in pro- 
portion to the number of members in 

That 
-one of 
the Negro presbyteries or Indian Fres- 
bytery in Oklahoma (478 members)- 
sends one minister and one elder. As 


the churches of each presbytery. 
is, even the smallest presbytery 


the presbytery’s membership increases 
in units of 4,000 or major fractions it 
sends more. The largest presbyteries 
like St. Johns (Fla.), Atlanta or Meck- 
lenburg (N. C.), with 25,000 to 30,000 
members, will send seven or eight min- 
isters and the same number of elders. 
These elected commissioners, then, an 
equal number of ministers and elders, 
form the General Assembly. Their ex- 
penses to, from and at the meeting are 
paid by the Assembly, from funds re- 
quired to be paid by the presbyteries, 
and men who go on this business of the 


8 


church, which is strenuous and demand- 
ing, are expected to be in their places 
and to stay to the end of the meeting. 
In fact, the Stated Clerk is instructed to 
withhold payment of expenses except 
for those who do stay through the meet- 
ing, or have some real and unexpected 
emergency to face. 

If a man can’t go and do the work of 
a commissioner and stay through the 
meeting, then he had better not use the 
church’s money for a trip for himself. 
There are plenty of others who would 
be glad to go. For many an elder, par- 
ticularly, it is a chance of a lifetime, 
since most of those who are elected 
commissioners have only one opportun- 
ity. 


$7,000 Worth of Minutes Again 


We expect to comment on several of 
and other 
General Assembly in 
Now, however, look at 
the request from Orange Presbytery for 
copies of the Assembly’s Minutes to be 
of Sessions (OUT- 


the overtures (see page 5) 
reports to the 


coming issues. 


sent to all Clerks 
LOOK, July 30.) 
That matter was up in the Orlando 
prolonged 
was voted 


Assembly and after rather 


and tedious discussion it 
practically unanimously not to send this 
$2 volume to the 3,500 churehes but to 
continue to send it to all ministers. 

It would seem that any chureh could 
volume 
without adding to the expense of the 
Assembly’s Convenient order 
forms are probably needed to facilitate 
this. 


GUEST EDITORS 


pay the necessary $2 for this 


office. 





Was it Worth the Price 
at the University of Ky.? 


One of the reasons most frequently 
advanced in justification of professional- 
ized athletics at the University of Ken- 
tucky is that big-time sports ‘“‘bring the 
publicity.”” And that’s. true. 
Babe Parilli and the Fabulous Five are 
familiar to people who never heard of 
the Sullivan Medallion or root-rot-re- 
sistant tobacco. But does this help the 
university or the state whose taxes sup- 
port it? We doubt it.... 


There is prestige for the school, no 


school 


doubt, as well as a certain advantage 
to the student body in having a cosmo- 
politan enrollment representing more 
than sectional viewpoints. But we 
doubt seriously that such enrollment de- 
pends on athletic publicity. Harvard, 
Chicago, M. I. T., Emory, California, 
Polytechnic all have large out-of-state 
enrollment. Yet none of them supports 
a big-time team, and most allow no in- 
tercollegiate program. Perhans there 
are students who attend the University 
of Kentucky because of the basketball 
team, but the school could well do with- 
out them. As hard pressed as Kentucky 


is for money, we can hardly afford to 
spend taxes on spectators. 
” * . 

It is sometimes argued that publicity 
produces spectators whose money builds 
better teams which produce _ schoo] 
spirit. Perhaps. We doubt that pro. 
fessors at the university are over ep- 
thusiastic when they compare their own 
meager salaries to those of Coaches 
Rupp and Bryant. We doubt that the 
working student is lifted to rapture by 
comparing his part-time pay with the 
scholarships, extra bonuses and under. 
the-table payments made to athletes, 
We doubt that the administration feels 
much pride when people compare the 
luxurious basketball arena with the 
school’s outmoded classroom buildings, 

It is contended that the General As- 
sembly will not make sufficiently large 
appropriations to the university unless 
its teams please the legislators. Were 
this true, it would be a disgrace to Ken- 
tucky, to the legislature and the people 
who elect its members. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that it is true. For 
though the school has produced winning 
teams in every sport, it consistently re- 
ceives appropriations smaller than those 
given to the less successful universities 
of surrounding states. 

* * * 

What, then, has the university re- 
ceived for its expensive teams and the 
resulting publicity? As far as educa- 
tion is concerned—nothing. The coaches 
have prospered and athletes have been 
given special payments to produce reve- 
nue to build a bigger, more expensive 
sports program. The school has gotten 
a million-dollar coliseum whose prime 
purpose is to house basketball games, a 
stadium to accommodate football en- 
counters and a scandal that has dam- 
aged the reputation of the school, chal- 
lenged the integrity of its basketball 
coach and now promises to produce an 
investigation by the National Collegiate 
Athletie Association of the entire sports 
program. And if there is truth in the 
charges made by Judge Saul Streit when 
he suspended sentences on three former 
university players involved in_ the 
basketball-fix scandal, the school is due 
for further embarrassment. 

Coach Rupp, accused by Judge Streit 
of abetting the demoralization of his 
own players, of making bonus payments 
to them, and of associating with sam- 
blers and discussing gambling with his 
players, says that he is “‘willing for the 
citizens of Kentucky to be the judge.” 
Unfortunately, judgment, fair and un- 
fair, will not be confined to our state 
borders. For adverse publicity travels 
farther and faster than the more favor- 
able kind, and does a disproportionate 
damage. The University of Kentucky 
is not yet done with publicity, nor is 
publicity done with the university. And 
as the seandals roll on, Kentucky must 
wonder if the publicity, and the over- 
emphasis of athletics that produced it, 
are worth teh trouble.—Editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE TAXI BUSINESS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.”—I Cor. 10:31. 


HERE ain’t much spiritual life in 

the taxi business,” said the driver 

to the preacher as he let him out. 
The remark revived an old problem in 
the preacher’s mind. The taxi business 
would not be classified by anyone as a 
spiritual enterprise; but it’s not alone 
in that. 

It is physically wearing, to begin 
with. Suppose the minister came to 
his spiritual tasks—prayer, counseling 
with the perplexed, study of the Word, 
preparation of sermons—after a day or 
a night in the driver’s seat of a taxi? 
He would do what the driver does when 
he gets home—go to sleep. The writer 
once sat in a university summer school 
class alongside a young man who drove 
a taxi all night to pay his expenses at 
the summer school. The young man 
did not pass, because he literally slept 
through most of the class sessions. 
Likewise, a minister would “flunk” his 
work if he had to go through the grind 
the taxi driver has every day or night. 

Furthermore, the driver can’t medi- 
tate on spiritual themes while on the 
job. What preacher would prefer his 
driver to concentrate on theology and 
not on the traffic? The driver on mod- 
ern roads who keeps his mind on heaven 
is likely to find himself there sooner 
than he expected. Not only that, but 
the taxi man can’t pick his associates. 
He has to take the other drivers—taxi, 
truck, station wagon or bicycle—as he 
finds them, and they are not always just 
what a_ spiritually inclined 
select. His customers, too, are an ill- 
assorted lot. Some drivers have been 
murdered by their customers, and most 
of them are insulted now and then. 
Suppose the preacher had no more 
choice of his associates than the taxi 


person 


driver has? His spiritual life might not 
seem as flourishing as it does. 


UT THE PROBLEM is not con- 
fined to taxi drivers. It is all 
through our urban life. [Remem- 
ber, nowadays towns over 2,500 popu- 
lation are counted as ‘‘urban.’’] Most 
workers in industry have jobs that are 
physically or mentally 
calling for 


wearing, jobs 
intense concentration, or 
else jobs that are simply dull drudgery 
of the most monotonous sort, year in, 
year out. But we cannot improve the 
machines 
and going back to the sweet innocence 
of the country with Philomel and 
What’s-her-name. The idea that coun- 
try life is less materialistic, somehow, 
and more spiritual than city life, is pure 
nonsense. Chesterton years ago wrote 
that having noted that book-keepers 
and postoffice clerks do not sing at 


situation by abolishing the 
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their work, he composed some chanteys 
to be sung by these indoor laborers. But 
he found his efforts unappreciated. 
Who ever heard a money order clerk 
singing at his work, or who wouldn’t 
wish to fire him if he did? Urban work- 
ers don’t sing. But does the farmer? 
How many farmers does the reader 
know who milk the cows with the merry 
roundelay, re-plant tobacco to the 
rhythm of hymns, or who pray as they 
spray? 

The plain truth is that the average 
man (to say nothing of the average 
woman, who may have an even harder 
time of it) is so situated by grim neces- 
sity that spiritual life can hardly get 
into the chinks of his day’s work—that 
is, spiritual life as the preacher under- 
stands it. Indeed, the theory of the 
paid ministry, in the churches that have 
salaried ministers, rests on the assump- 
tion that if the minister had to earn his 
living as his parishioners must, he 
would not be able to carry on his spir- 
itual activities or be a spiritual leader. 
Hence, in spite of all the aspersions we 
cast on the Romanist ‘‘double standard” 
for clergy and laity, we Protestants 
in practice tend to develop the same 
double standard. 


given to all this. It is one of the 

great unsolved problems of relig- 
ion, but to the credit of the church be it 
said that Christian groups and leaders 
are working on the problem. At Buf- 
falo, N. Y., there was held last Febru- 
ary a laymen’s conference with the 
theme: “The Christian and His Datly 
Work,” (the complete findings of which 
are becoming available from the Na- 


T HERE IS NO easy answer to be 


tional Council of Churches office at 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10). The Pres- 
byterians, U. S., have an almost brand- 
new Department of Christian Vocation 
(headquartered at Richmond, Va.), led, 
praise be! by a Christian layman who 
has been successful in a highly compe- 
titive field. The problem will have to 
be answered, in the long run, by the 
laymen, not by the clergy. No preacher, 
no man who has been unsuccessful or 
unhappy in business or industry, can 
well solve the problem. For no pro- 
blem can be solved by one who never 
had it, or one who has run away from 
it. 

Ministers, meanwhile, should culti- 
vate a sympathy for the taxi driver, the 
business executive, the farmer, the tele- 
phone employee, for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Nowhere does the gift 
of imagination need more to be conse- 
crated than when the minister tries, 
weekdays and Sundays, to put himself 
into the place of people whose day’s 
work tends inevitably to crush the spirit 
and not to nourish it. Furthermore, 
we may need to revise our ideas of what 
“spiritual life’ is. If it is the kind of 
thing that can be experienced and prac- 
ticed only by those who have the mar- 
velous opportunities of the minister, 
then preachers should stop. talking 
about it except among themselves. But 
if the spiritual life and the taxi busi- 
ness can go together, perhaps both 
preacher and taxi driver need to get to- 
gether to think what, in our actual cir- 
cumstances, the spiritual life can mean. 
The plea issued after the conference at 
Buffalo might well come home to all 
preachers: 

* . . . to make the Christian faith 
unmistakably relevant in the day-to- 
day decisions required in our work- 
ing life. Thus we shall give new vi- 
tality to individual Christian living, 
and bring the world nearer to the 
ideal of a Christian social order.” 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 





Presbyterian College, S. 
Miller, Atlanta, June 1; Frank H. Cald- 
well, Louisville, Ky., June 2. 

Austin College—R. 
Austin, Texas., May 25 


sruce 
- Andrew Eding- 
ton, Kerrville, Texas, May 26: Thomas 
H. Talbot, Longview Texas, May 26. 
Schreiner Institute—D. H. 
New Orleans, 


Edington, 
May 25; W. M. 
Kerrville, Texas, May 
Hampden-Sydney——Paul Tudor Jones, 
Richmond, Va., June 8; Governor Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson of Illinois, June 9. 
Greenbricr 


Logan, 
97 
‘. 


Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va., June 1; Mrs. Rush 


C.—P. D. 


Brannon, 


D. Holt, June 2. 
Presbyterian 
Healy, 


Junior—W alker B. 
Fayetteville, N. C., May 25; 
John L. Fairly, Richmond, Va., May 30. 
Flora Macdonald—E. D. Wither- 
spoon, Wilmington, N. C., June 1; War- 
ner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., June 22; 
P. Leslie Bullock, of the college, June 1. 
Alumni luncheon, May 31. 
J. McDowell Richards, De- 
ecatur, Ga., June 1; Archibald Rutledge, 
Port Lauderdale, S. C., June 2. 
Erskine——-W. McLeod Frampton, An- 
derson. S. C., May 25; J. Calvin Reid, 
May 27; J. R. 
May 26. 
Southwestern at Memphis—Edward 
V. Ramage, Birmingham, Ala., June 1; 
Wayne A. Johnston, president, Illinois 
Central RR, Chicago, June 3. 


Davidson 


Pittsburch, Pa., 
Anderson, S. C., 


Young, 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
(n your will? 

e@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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rders for the July-August is- 
sue of The Upper Room should 


be placed at once. Get at least one copy for each church family. In lots 
of 10 or more to one address the price is only 5 cents per copy. Single 
copies, 10 cents each. Subscriptions (two years or two one-year sub- 
scriptions) $1.00. Special pocket edition for men in the service and 


for youth at the same prices. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide—18 Editions 


1908 Grand Avenue 
10 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Belhaven—David Worth Roberts, 
Beaumont, Texas, June 1; John Reed 
Miller, Jackson, Miss., June 2. 

Centre—E. L. R. Elson, Washington, 
D. C., June 1; Senator Wayne Morse, 
Oregon, June 1. 

Mary Baldwin—Geo. M. Docherty, 
Washington, D. C., June 8; Mary Gardi- 
ner, professor of Byrn Mawr 
College, June 9. 

Peace—J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala., 
May 25; Ellen Black Winston, commis- 
sioner of public welfare, State of North 
Carolina, May 26. Preparatory Gradu- 
ation exercises: President Charlton ¢, 
Jernigan, Queens College, May 24, 
Alumnae vesper speaker, Mrs. Ralph 
Chester, Va. 

Lees-McRae—F.. B. Shelby, 
N. C., May 25; Judge Sam J. Ervin, as 
sociate justice, N. C. Supreme Court, 
May 26. 


Lees 


biology, 


Boggs, 


Jordan, 


Junior College—-Charles A, 
Logan, just returned from Japan, May 


25: J. S. Long, Louisville, Ky., May 30. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Southwestern at Mem phis—DD: 
Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer, Ala.; James 
M. Gregory, New Orleans; John Malcolm 
Murchison, Clarksville, Tenn.; Robert 
F. Sloop, Starkville, James A. 
Warren, Germantown, Tenn. LHD 
(Humanities): Mrs. A. Walton Litz, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Ed. D: Yoichi Ichi- 
mura, president, Kinjo College, Nagoya, 
Japan. 

Centre—Litt. D.: E. 
Washington, D. C.; LLD: Wayne Morse, 
Oregon; DD: W. R. Clarke, Louisville, 
Ky.: Se.D: Gerald Haywood, director of 
research, W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co., 
Luke, Md. 

Erskine—DD: W. C. 
Verdi, Mexico; Chas. E. 
umbia, S. C. 

Missouri Valley—DD: H. 
Kansius City, Mo. 

Hampden-Sydney—DD: John .W. 
Luke, Glendale Springs, N. C.; Bernard 
E. Bain, Lynchburg, Va.; LLD: John H. 
Dunnington, New York; Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Illinois. 

Austin—LLD: Andrew Edington, 
Kerrville. Texas; DD: R. Bruce Bran- 
non, Austin, Texas; Thomas H. Talbot, 


Miss.; 


L. R. Elson, 


Holliday, Rio 
Edwards, Col- 


Dale Small, 


Longview, Texas; Albert T.  Dyal, 
Bryan, Texas. 
Presbyterian, S. C.—DD: Chas. K. 


Douglas, Walterboro, S. C.; Harry K. 
Holland, Marietta, Ga.; LLD: Ross Mc- 
Cain Lynn, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Complete List of Commissioners to the Assembly 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)*—S. B. M. Ghiselin, 
a J. H. McCain, W. F. Summers, 


(E)*—J. R. Williams, W. M. Owen, Bir- 
mingh: Be J. M. Zorn, Tarrant. 

Central Alabama—(M) »—F. i. M. Wil- 
liams, Tuscaloosa; (E)—C. Y. Brock, 
Ima. 

.“ Ala.—(M)—A. C. Windham, Opelika; 
E. H. Phillips, Montgomery; (E)—Mark 


Lanier, Florala; E. A. 
ville 

Mobile—(M)—A. D. oud, Stockton; J. 
M. Crowell, Mobile; (E)—E. A. Terry, 
Spring Hill; N. Roberts, Brewton, 

N. Ala.—(M)—Harry B. Wade, Hunts- 
ville: Robert Hart, Childersburg; (E)— 
Will Toms, Courtland; R. L. Crow, Jack- 
sonville. 
Tuscaloosa—(M)—C. G. 


Easterly, Hayne- 





Culverhouse, 
Cc. 


Marion: A. M. Moore, Cuba; (E)—R. 
Heacock, Uniontown; Gordon Langford, 
Tuscaloosa. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon—(M)—S. A. M. King, Damas- 
cus: B. L. Rose, Bristol; E. E. Hale, III, 
Coeburn; (E)—H. T. Patterson, Richlands; 
John Blakemore, Glade Spring; Harry Mc- 

Elroy, Grundy 

Asheville—(M)—J. R. Williams, 
treat; J. D. Smith, Brevard; (E)—S. W. 
— Bryson City; J. E. Rose, Waynes- 
ville. 

Holston—(M)—O. C. Brown, Holston 
y: Ferguson Wood, Johnson City; H 
H. Van Cleve, (E)—Herbert King, Charles 


Mon- 


Gray, +o Ss. K. Mortimer, Jr., New- 
land, N. 

Knenvitie—(in)—C. McCoy Franklin, 
Madisonville; Julian Spitzer, Knoxville; 


zs Fowle, J. H.. Brady, Chattanooga; 


(E)—Dr. Rufus Smith, Fountain City: 
Judge W. A. MecTeer, Rockford; R. H. 
Henry, Jellico; D. C. Young, Athens. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


E. Ark.—(M)—J. L. Scott, W. Memphis; 
Z. T. Osborn, (E)—Calvin Skillen, Pine 
Bluff: H. E. Spicer, Stuttgart. 

Ouachita—(M)—W. C. Cumming, Mena; 
C. B. Robinson, Arkadelphia; (E)—J. H. 
Pilkinton, Hope; F. W. Whiteside, Camden. 

Washburn—(M)—W. T. Stewart, Paris; 
R. D. Nolen, N. Little Rock; (E)—R. S. 
Lander, W. F. Sanderson, Little Rock. 





SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Florida—(M)—D. C. Graham, Pensacola; 
T. I. Deane, Quincy; (E)—C. W. Mahaffey, 
Havana; Reeves Bowen, Tallahassee. 

St. Johns—(M)—D. C. Bartges, J. H. 
Caligan, Miami; R. E. Fry, Hollywood; G. 
H. Cook, Tampa: B. M. Larson, Coral 
Gables; P. M. Edris, Daytona Beach; F. L. 
Elvery, Homestead; Marshall C. Dendy, 
(E)—J. C. Van Wyen, C. C. Gressang, 
Winter Park; S. L. Stewart, Coral Gables; 
E. G. McMillan, Gulfport; J. H. Dewell, 
Haines City: B. W. Jones, Inverness; Karl 
Lehmann, Montverde; Frank McLean, 
Tampa. 

Suwannee—(M)—H. S. Stout, Atlantic 
Beach; J. R. Neale, Keystone Heights; T. 
A. Beckett, Perry; (E)—F. M. Womack, 
T. T. Miller, Jacksonville; C. D,. Gunn, 
Micanopy. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 





ville: (E)—G. F. Kelley, Gainesville. 
Atlanta—(M)—E. P. Nichols, Newnan; 
Edward Overcash, Monroe; C. E. Piephoff, 
College Park; C. L. Crane, Richmond, Va.; 
W. M. Alston, Decatur; J. A. Garber, C. W. 
Sessions, (E)—Douglas McRae, T. O. An- 
drews, E. S. White, Atlanta; J. T. Bowen, 
J. R. MeCain, Decatur; E. S. McDowell, 
Griffin: M. M. Crumbly, McDonough. 
Augusta-Macon—(M)—H. Kerr Taylor, 





Milledgeville; H. A. Erion, Fort Valley: 
(E) ; W. M. Berry, 
Augusta. 


Cherokee—(M)—C. J. Harris, La Fay- 
ette; R. E. Smith, Cedartown; (E)—G. F. 
Montgomery, Marietta; Jack Nesbitt, Cal- 
oun 

Georgia-Carolina—(M)—G. W. 
(E)—Clovis McKinnie, Atlanta. 
Savannah—(M)—M. G. Bradwell, Way- 
cross: W. S. Beardshaw, Savannah; (E)— 
L. H. Quarterman, Flemington; Dr. J. H. 
Lawrence, Waycross. 

S. W. Georzia—(M)—D. F. 


Gideon, 


Boozer, Co- 


lumbus: F. H. McElroy, Quitman; (E)— 
. W. Fields, Bainbridge; Paul Barton, 
Cordele. 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E) 





Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 


home is the next one listed. 
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John Vaughan, Harold Wren, Otto Yenney, 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Guerrant—(M)—H. S. Schum, Guerrant; 
(E)—John Charles, Phelps. 

Lexington-Ebenezer—(M)—F. S. Ford, 
Ashland; H. H. Hilton, Grayson; (E)—Dr. 
A. Vandenbosch, Lexington; R. J. Denny, 
Nicholasville. 

Louisville—(M)—D. » Zi 


Brandenburg, 
Bardstow n; 


R. J. McMullen, Chapel Hill, 
c.: J. D. Wilson, C. R. Gle eason, (E) 





Louisville; Jack Quick, Jeffersontown. 
Muhlenbure—(M)—R. J. Hunter, Hop- 
kinsville: (E)—J. A. Lile, Island. 
Transylvania—(M)—L. FE. Woodward, 
Harrodsburg; (E)—Dr. J. H. Walkup, Dan- 
ville, 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana—(M)—R. D. Earnest, 
wood: C. C. Elrod, Jennings; (E 
Arnold, Baton Rouge; L. W. Lindsay, 
wood. 

La-Miss.—(M)—W. J. Gipson, 
Miss.: (E)—Wm. Jefferson, New Orleans. 

New Orleans—(M)—Alexander Bartus, 
Hammond; W. D. Langtry, R. E. Cogswell: 
(E)—G. S. Thomas, New Orleans; W. G. 
Weeks, New Iberia; Dr. J. S. Kopfler, Ken- 
ner. 

Red River—(M)—L. R. Swinney, 
E. M. Clary, Natchitoches; W. A. Alexan- 
der, (E)—C. Robinson, Ed Greco, 
Shreveport; W. P. Belcher, Benton. 


Maple- 
a. = 





Nor- 


Jackson, 





Homer; 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central 





Cc. Patterson, 
French Camp; Vv. M. po Greenwood; 
M. C. Weersing, (E)—Leon Hendricks, 
Jackson; J. H. Lacey, Canton; B. O. Power, 
Weir. 

E. Miss.—(™M) 





S. N. Milton, West Point: 





Robt. McGehee, (E)—J. T. Streety, Amory; 
W. W. Striplin, Corinth. 
T. Echols, Leakes- 


ville: 





R. D. Littleton, Hattiesburg; (E) 


George Carpenter, Ocean Springs; N. C. 
McLeod, Sr., Wiggins. 
Miss.—(M)—R. FE. Craig, McComb; (E)— 


W. M. Davis, Magnolia. 
N. Miss.—(M)—J. B. Green, 
(E)—W. O. Wiley, 


Hernando; 
Water Valley. 





SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette—(M)—F. W. A. Bosch, Spring- 
field: (E)—F. F. Gauldin, Marshall. 

Missouri—(™M)—G. M. Williard, Palmyra; 
(E)—Homer Glascock, Rennsalaer. 

Potosi—(M)—R. P. Henderson, Malden; 
(E arkton. 

St. Louis—(M)—L. H. Koewing. Crystal 
City; J. P. Duncan, Crocker; (E) L. 
Johnson, H. C. Bleckschmidt, St. Louis. 

Upper Mo—(™)—John Vanlandingham, 
Richmond: P. W. Chapin, (E)—F. E. 
Beasley, Kansas City: Dr. W. H. Bailey, 
™xcelsior Springs. 








SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 





Albemarle—(M)—P. M. Cory, Fountain; 
P. K. Ausley . Ross, Elizabeth 
City; R. A. Perry, Wilson. 

Concord—(M)—J. L. Fain, Spencer 


Baker, Kannapolis; J. M. Ammons, Harris- 
burg; D. F. Blue, (E)—J. A. Cannon, Con- 
cord: J. E. Vick, Snencer; E. D. Alexander, 
Morganton; S. S. Thomason, Salisbury. 








REPORTS TO THE ASSEMBLY 


Reports of business to come be- 
fore the General Assembly, in ad- 
dition to those in this issue, which 
have appeared in these columns are 
as follows: 

Presbyterian Reunion, Mar. 23, 
31, April 7., May 19. 

Insurance, Apr. 21. 

Marriage, Divorce, Re-Marriage, 
May 5. 

Higher Education, May 5. 

Church Extension, May 5. 

Christian Relations, May 12. 

Joint Hymnal, May 19. 

Synod boundaries, May 19. 

Joint Hymnal, May 19. 

Synod boundaries, May 19. 

Others coming each week. 











Fayetteville—(M)—R. R. Gammon, 
Dunn; L, C. LaMotte, Maxton; D. H. Dulin, 
Angier; C. M. Gibbs, W. B. Gaston, (E)— 
J. MeN. Gillis, Fayetteville; W. H. Currie, 

Carthage; R. D. MeMilian, Jr., Red 
Serine G. L. Hooper, Dunn; H. A. Camp- 
bell, Pinehurst. 





Granville—(M)—G. W. Heaton, Rox- 
boro: C. E. Parrish, Kenly; S. G. Harness, 
(E)—George Midgett, Durham; D. S. Kim- 


rey, Raleigh; W. L. King, Roxboro, 

Kings Mtn.—(M)—R. H. Ratchford, N. 
Belmont; D. O. McInnis, Mt. Holly; W. C. 
Neel, (E)—H. M. Hunt, Gastonia; A. B. 
Bushong, Ellenboro; Fred L. Baird, "Shelby. 

Mecklenburg—(M)—C. S. Miller, Rock- 
ngham; W. M. Walsh, Newell; S. M. In- 
man, W. H. Johnston, R. C. Long, H. B. 
Carter, S. H. Zealy, (E)—C. W. Wilson, P. 
F. Howerton, R. L. Price, L. G. Alexander, 
Charlotte; A. P. Williams, Hamlet; W. Le- 
Gette Blythe, Huntersville; J. W. Flowe, 
Matthews. 

Orange—(M)—C. F. 
ford; R. H. Buchanan, Mebane; A 
Currie, J. W. McGinnis, C. D. L. Mosser, 
(E 7. L. Sharpe, E. F. Andrews,, Tom 
Richmond, Greensboro; C. E. Scott, Burl- 
ington; Garland Kirkland, Chapel Hill. 

Wilmington—(M)—M. G. Stimson, Bur- 
gaw; W. L. Foley, Whiteville; R. L. Mc- 
3ath, Elizabethtown; (E)—H. L. Seagrove, 
Clinton; A. E. Gibson, Wilmington; M. V. 
urr, Warsaw. 

Winston-Salem—(M)—D. S. McCarty, 
Mt. Airy: George Staples, (E)—L. W. 
Cashion, R. N. Marshall, Winston-Salem. 


McCutchen, San- 
M 





SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant—(M)—L. W. Moore, Sherman, 
Texas; (E)—J. D. Morrison, Durant. 

Indian—(M)—J. F. Holden, Sapanucka; 
(E)—B. J. Fobb, Moyers. 

Mangu m—(M)—H. A. Woestemeyer, 
Lawton; (E)—Gaylord Noftsger, Okla- 
homa City. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—(M)—J. S. Steele, Great Falls; 
J. S. Robinson, Liberty Hill; Fred A. Hop- 
kins, (E . N. Stacy, York; W. H. Grier, 
Rock Hill; E. B. Ratchford, Sharon. 

Charleston—(M)—L, L. Barr, Monck’s 
Corner: M. A. Wilmesherr, Beaufort; (E)— 





J. H. Spann, Summerville; J. H. Walkup, 
Orangeburg. 
Congaree—(M)—W. R. Parvin, Lugoff; 


W. L. Newman, Bethune; (E)—Dr. J. M. 
Preston, Columbia; H. B. Aiken, Winns- 
boro. 


Enoree—(M)—John McSween, 
J. S. Jones, Fountain Inn; W. T. Manson, 
Gaffney: (E)—J. S. Chapman, Spartan- 
burg; Hall Todd, Traveler’s Rest; Hugh 
Layne, Roebuck. 

Harmony—(M)—C. E. Raynal, Manning; 
DeForest Wade, 
ter: J. M. Shaw, Mayesville. 

Pee Dee—(M)—J. F. Alexander, Cheraw; 
B. F. Ormand, Marion; (&)—Brown 
Hamer, Hamer; H. H. Jeter, Florence. 

Piedmont—(M)—J. C. Plexico, Jr., 
Seneca: C. G. Lynch, Piedmont; (E)—J. M. 
Catheart, Newry; Berry McWhorter, 
Liberty. 

South Carolina—(M)—C. L. Letson, 
Laurens; R. W. Coker, (E)—Robt. Wasson, 
Gray Court; Hugh Jacobs, Clinton. 


Clinton; 





SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


Columbia—(M)—F. W. Walker, Belfast; 
(E)—L. B. Bagley, Fayetteville. 
Memphis—(M)—L. F.. Kinney, Raleigh; 


A. W. Dick, W. B. Venable, B. W. Baker, 
(E)—F. L. Bittle, P. N. Rhodes, R. K. 
Armstrong, Memphis; J. T. Gray, Jr., 


Brownsville. 

Nashville—(M)—Priestly Miller, W. R. 
Courtenay, Nashville: O. W. Welch, Old 
Hickory: (E)—G. A. Kinnard, La Vergne; 
Peter Findlay, Donelson; Dr. C. C, Sims, 
Murfreesboro. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 


Brazos—(M)—J. I. McCord, Austin; T. 
FE. Hoolsema, W. H. Arnold, S. L. Cook, B. 
H. Keathley, (E)—K. H. Oelfke, Houston; 
Wm. Walker, Bay City; W. R. Beaumier, 
Lufkin; H. P. Everts, Bellaire; R. von 
Doenhoff, Crockett. 





Central Tex—(M)—W. R. Hall, “Jr., 
Mexia: W. Jack Lewis, 7 an, 
Austin: T. W. Payton, Waco. 

Dallas—(M)—J. T. Goodykoontz, E. E. 
Lubbers, Sherman; M. . Yeargan, Iowa 
Park: T. F. Gallaher, (E)—Artie Barnett, 
Porter Burgess, Dallas; Dr. D. Boren, 
Ennis: Murray Kendrick, Denton 


El Paso—(M)—R. M. Lynn, Midland; Cc. 
BR. Brinkley, Kermit; (E)—D i. DW 
Young, Lubbock; Dick Yates, + eg 
Mid-Tex.—(M)—C. W. Williams, Ft. 
Worth: R. L. Solomon, Itasca; J. F. Garvin, 
Mineral Wells; (E)—R. J. Tiffany, Abilene: 
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H. B. Clark, San Saba; Cecil Gray, Cole- ton, Jr., T. T. Fowler, L. T. Jones, R. Allen 








man. Brown, ©" P. “sag C. Pr 
Paris—(M)—C. G. Long, Bonham; M. L. Norfolk: B Emory, Portsmou PF 
P E A C E C O L L E G E Baker, Commerce; (E)—T. R. Langford, Gibbs, Williamsburg; L. H. Cathey, Suf. 
Kilgore; A. N. Burton, Paris. folk. 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Texas-Mexican—(M)—Ismael Maldo- Potomac—(M)—C. C. Cowsert, Arling. 
Carolina nado, (E)—Raul Velasco, Houston. ton; A. C. Winn, Nokesville; J. H. Cud- 
Western Tex.—(M)—S. B. McLane, lipp, Laurel, Md.; (EK)—Paul Gentry, 
A Junior College combined with the Kingsville; J. R. Woods, Refugio; C. M. Waterford; W. T. VanDoren, Ashburn; Dr. 
last two years of preparatory school Robinson, Jr., San Benito; R. A. MeCurdy, Walter G. Trow, Warrenton. 

for girls who wish to complete high Goliad: P. GC. Edgar, (E)—R. C. Holbert, Clarksville: 
school work in a college atmosphere La Feria; J. E. Kuykendall, San Antonio; A. S. Gear, Rustburg; (B) oF dward Carter, 

Accredited. Transfer or terminal pro- Harry Cummins, Jr., Woodsboro; Dr. Farmville; H. C. Reed, Martinsville. 
grams offered in: Ohland Morton, Edinburg; Cleve Tandy, w. Hanover—(M)—W. T. Williams, Ap- 
LIBERAL ARTS avME ECONOMICS Brownsville pomattox, H. E. Pickard, Orange; (E)— 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING J. S. Wills, Louisa; J. A. Thomas, Char. 

MUSIC ART SYNOD OF VIRGINIA lottesville. ; 
: _ é Winchester—(M)—G. O. Yount, Peters. 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- East Hanover—(M)—A. S. Johnstone, burg, W. Va.; G. R. Womeldorf, Winches. 
tural, and social activities For cata- Ashland; H. W. DuBose, J. A. Maclean, Jr., ter: R. M. Campbell, Piedmont, W. Va. 
log write: J. B. Belk, A. B. Montgomery, (E)—Dr. (E)—Dr. O. S. Ikenberry, Shepherdstown, 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President John H. Reed, Jr., A. Scott Anderson, H. W. Va.: K. S. McKee, Keyser, W. Va.; Dr. 
Raleigh, N. C. V. Schenck, R. E. Steele, Richmond; L. W. R. W. Bess, Piedmont, W. Va 
Hayden, Weems. Nee ‘ ee wis 
teal Lexington—(M)—C. —. Blain, Circle- SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


ville: A. G. Edwards, Harrisonburg; F. L ; : 
Goodman, Churchvillé; J. J. Murray, Lex- V: ew ne Walmen” Withonee, 
ington; F. B. Parker, (E)—A. P. Campbell, : 2 ia Pheureur Me 
i. © Hugh McClure. Staunton; L. 0 Barksdale, pas Mz itoaka: M. T. Perry, Bram- 
Davis and Elkins 0 e é B ane wane a. ® sane, Fishersville; W. Greenbrier—(M) tt D. Rhodes, Elkins: 
oa ne he ON aa. ; w. P R. M. Rice, Jr., Richwood; (E)—Dewey 
: , an Se Es ontzomery— ts, : towe, r., Stemple, Marlintor R. G. Dick 
Elkins, West Virginia Bedford; J. T. Williams, Indian Valley:  Ppnilippi’ = were: 
Cc. G. Howie, Lynchburg; G. P. Whiteley, 





A four-year college for men and 


, ours; Kanawha—(M)—R. W. Kirkpatrick, St. 

Glasgow; G. L. Whiteley, (E)—ZJ. Ww. Albans; J. W. Carpenter, Dunbar: L. A. 

' Rhodes, Roanoke; J. C. Montgomery, Davis, Eleanor; G. C. Bowman, McConnell: 

women. Salem; A. S. Phlegar, Staffordsville; Db. £. J. Sherrard Rice, (E)—J. D. Francis, Hunt- 

Member of and accredited by North Downey, Low Moor; J. McDonald, Coving- ington; S. J. Champe, Montgomery; T. C 
ton. 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. — 
Personal interest in the individual A Living Investment 


student. in American Youth 
Beautiful campus: bracing cli- 


mate; modern buildings: excellent e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
equipment. e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 


A splendidly trained faculty of e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 
Christian men and women. 


A good arasndinsiel an ee Presbyterian College 


eae es Seeerney vere Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, President 


Martin, H. G. Hurd, S. Charleston; Byron 
Norfolk—(M)—H. R. Poole, H. H. Fiit- Dickensheets, Milton. ne 
































CONFERENCE BIBLE STUDY 

WOMEN'S STUDY CLASS IN CHURCH EXTENSION 
SECTION FOR YOUTH 

INTEREST GROUPS IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CLASS IN EVANGELISM 

DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 
PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

VESPER SERVICES AND EVENING ADDRESSES 
RECREATION FOR ALL AGES 

PREVIEW SHOWING OF CHURCH EXTENSION FILMS 
AND MANY OTHER FEATURES 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Persons and Property 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 8, 1952 
Exodus 20:15; Luke 16:1-12. 


Our lesson this week emphasizes two 
fundamental attitudes regarding pro- 
perty; the need, first, for honesty, and, 
second, for stewardship. 


I. Honesty 


The Eighth Commandment reads: 
“Thou shalt not steal.’”” The Hebrew 
word for steal means primarily ‘‘to take 
by stealth” or ‘‘secretly’’; though it has 
come to mean in ordinary usage any 
taking of the property of another with 
the intention of keeping it against the 
rightful Owner’s will. To steal then is 
to take by stealth or force that which 
rightly belongs to another. This is true 
whether the values stolen are tangible 
or intangible, whether they are values 
that we see or values that we do not 
see. Again ‘‘to steal is to withhold from 
our fellows that which they have a right 
to expect at our hands.” This view of 
the matter accords with the Mosaic leg- 
islation in Leviticus 19:11-13, where 
oppression or the withholding of wages 
lawfully due is correlated with robbery 
or theft. 

The Shorter Catechism gives even 
broader scope to this commandment: 


“The Eighth Commandment requireth 
the lawful procuring and furthering the 
wealth and outward estate of ourselves 
and others. The Eighth Commandment 
forbiddeth whatsoever doth, or may, 
unjustly hinder our own or our neigh- 
bor’s wealth or outward estate.’’ 


Stealing in its grossest form is com- 
mon in the United States. The World 
Almanac for 1951 gives the following 
figures for arrests in our country—for 
robbery, 59,000; burglary, 409,000; 
auto theft. 163,000; larceny, 1,024,000 
—a total of 1,655,000 arrests for crimes 
involving taking property that belongs 
to others! There were hundreds of 
thousands of other thefts for which no 
one was ever apprehended. 

There are more refined ways of dis- 
regarding the Eighth Commandment; 
also more lucrative ones. Dt. 25:13 
warns against “diverse weights, a great 
and a small, in thy bag,’’ i. e., a large 
weight for selling and a small one for 
buying. To prevent this same practice 
today every large city in the U. S. has 
a Bureau of Weights and Measures, and 
in some cities a large staff connected 
with such a bureau whose sole business 
it is to go about the city and test the 
scales of grocers, dealers in ice, coal 
dealers and so on to determine whether 
they are giving full weight or not. In 
an investigation conducted a few years 
ago by the Department of Weights and 
Measures of the city of New York, about 
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two out of every three stores visited 
yielded some evidence of short weight. 
According to government estimates 
made a few year's ago, each American 
housewife was overcharged on the aver- 
age as high as $54 a year by _ short- 
weight crooks. Investigations carried 
on some years ago under the auspices of 
the Readers’ Digest revealed that a very 
large proportion of jewelers, garage 
keepers, etc., were ready to take advan- 
tage of the ignorant or unwary. 

An investigation conducted a year ago 
by a House of Representatives subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Porter Hardy 
Jr. (D. Va.), revealed that business 
profiteers had overcharged the govern- 
ment nearly $306,000,000 during the 
past three years. 

The RFC investigation demonstrated 
the challenge to the integrity of govern- 
ment through the acceptance by public 
officials of gifts, favors and lucrative 
employment from persons or businesses 
which seek favorable decisions from fed- 
eral agencies. The Kefauver crime in- 
vestigation brought out the penetration 
of organized crime into the American 
system of government through its con- 
trol of American politics at the grass 
roots. The Kefauver and King Com- 
mittees have revealed shocking abuses 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Gangsters were let off easily. Tax fav- 
ors were granted by private settlements. 
Tax collectors made money on the side 
from those who were in difficulties. A 
recent book, highly praised by review- 
ers, entitled How to Get Rich in Wash- 
ington, written by Blair Bolles, tells 
how the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration granted ‘excessive and accele- 
rated’’ tax amortization privileges, to 
American industry. Well over $11 bil- 
lion of these privileges, it reveals, have 
been handed out, mostly to big business. 

Comments Senator Paul Douglas (D. 
Pir}: 


“The story which Mr. Bolles tells is a 
sorbid one, but I believe it is truthful. 
The huge expenditures and the taxing 
powers of the Federal government, its 
power to grant loans and subsidies, to 
fix rates and in certain lines to give and 
withhold the right to enter business 
have all provided an abundant field for 
illicit and enriching favors. Mr. Bolles 
is quite correct in saying that in the 
vast majority of instances these favors 
are not granted in return for open 
bribes, but on the basis of what has 
come to be known in Washington as 
‘friendship.’ All too frequently public 
officials permit themselves to be put 
under obligation to private parties by 
accepting costly gifts and expensive en- 
tertainment, or are swayed by past em- 
ployment or the prospects of future po- 


sitions. They come to lose their sense 
of responsibility and return the favors 
given to them personally by making de- 
cisions at the expense of the public. 
3ut before we signal out the public of- 
ficials for exclusive condemnation we 
should do well to remember that for 
every seduced official there is a private 
seducer and that in most instances what 
we frown upon in government is com- 
mon practice in private business. Wit- 
ness, for example, the general practice 
of ‘padding’ expense accounts and of 
sellers giving presents to purchasing 
agents.’’ 


It is this lack of ethical sensitivity, 
beginning at the grass roots, and ex- 
tending upward into the highest eche- 
lons of government, that gives, or should 
give, us the greatest concern. In Coronet 
for August 1951 there was an article 
by Peter Nelson entitled ‘‘Let’s Take Off 
Our Moral Blinders.’” It reported a 
‘typical’ conversation among friends at 
a social gathering in one of the good 
homes of the neighborhood. 
told how a contractor 
watered 


George 
gave him ‘a 
bill, and when the insurance 
company paid off—well, I kept the dif- 
ference.’’ ‘‘Reminds me of the year a 
neighbor’s boy snapped our little cherry 
tree in half,’’ said Joe. ‘It was worth 
only a few dollars, but I got enough 
from the insurance company to land- 
the whole north side of the 
house.”’ ‘The fellers at the office would 
that I was cramping their 
style if I only put down what I actually 
spent on my trip,’’ said another. ‘“Be- 
sides, that extra money comes in handy 
for groceries these days.’’ Others in the 
circle boasted of their doctored tax re- 
turns, how they had ‘‘fixed’’ their park- 
ing tickets and the like. ‘It is no won- 
der,’’ writes Mr. Nelson, “that in such 
an atmosphere, young athletes conspire 
to throw basket ball games that 
officials in government and _ industry 
conspire to make mutually profitable 
‘arrangements’... that certain respect- 
able business men forsake honor and 
enter into lucrative enterprises with 
outright racketeers On the one 
hand, we are a highly moral people. On 
the other hand we not only suffer from 
one of the world’s highest crime rates, 
but millions of us are infected with the 
‘non-criminal criminal’ complex which 
we blithely condone in our own lives 
and in those of our friends.” 

In the last three years, nearly half a 
million copies of ‘‘The Mature Mind” by 
H. A. Overstreet have been sold. In one 
place Professor Overstreet seeks to ex- 
plain why the great moral insights of 
the Decalogue have not been more influ- 
ential in modern life. It is due in part, 
he thinks, to the fact that “immature 
minds”? have given 


scape 


complain 


“it so narrow and literal an interpre- 
tation that it has been largely robbed of 
its power to encourage men _ toward 
moral maturity. ‘Thou shalt not steal’ 
has heen chiefly interpreted to mean 
that you must not overtly take what 
obviously belongs to somebody else. 
Most of the subtler forms of stealing, 
however have been given other 
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Names than 
ignored.”’ 


stealing and have been 


Could this indeed be a partial expla- 
nation of what has happened in Amer- 
ica? What other explanation can we 
give, and what remedy can we propose? 
The report of the Council on Christian 
Relations on Religion and Morals (OUT- 
LOOK, May 12) will be of help in con- 
sidering these and other questions. 


Il. Stewardship 


1. A Parable. Once upon a time, said 
Jesus, there was a rich man who had an 
overseer or steward. This overseer 
worked on commission,'as did all agents 
in the East, including tax 


until recent times. 


collectors, 
In other words, he 
Was not paid a wage, but was expected 
to maintain himself out of the rent, 
part of which went into his own pocket, 
and part to the landlord. 


was accused before his employer, not of 


This overseer 


fraud, but of mismanagement, wasting 
his goods. His master thereupon or- 
dered him to turn in his books, notifying 
him at the same time of his impending 
dismissal. The steward was in a quan- 
dary. He was not strong 
support 


enough to 
himself by manual labor; he 
did not wish to become an 


charity. 


object of 
Finally, he hit upon an idea. 
“| have decided what to do,” he said. 
Our English translation does not bring 
out the full force of the Greek, “I’ve got 
it, | see it now,’’ is the idea. A sud- 
den solution of his difficulties had oc- 
curred to him. So, he called a meeting 
of his master’s tenants. The rent was 
paid in kind, and two of them at least 
were in arrears On their payments. He 
inquired into their accounts. The first 
one owed his master 100 barrels of oil 
The steward took the lease or contract 
and cut the obligation in half. The sec- 
ond owed his master 1,000 bushels of 
wheat. The steward changed the figures 
on the contract so that it now read 800 
bushels of wheat. 

“We are not to suppose,’ says Han- 
nam, “that the fifty per cent remission 
in one case or twenty per cent in the 
other did any damage to his employer, 
for, if that had been the case, the mas- 
ter’s admiration of his strategem would 
What 
he did was to remit his own share of the 
rent 


have been sensibly diminished.” 


the commission to which he was 
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entitled, thus earning their gratitude, 
not at the master’s, but at his own ex- 
pense. ‘They, he calculated, would find 
him work or hospitality until he could 
get work for himself. He was a shrewd 
business man who knew that friends go 
further than money” (Findlay). When 
his employer learned of his action he 
commended him for his prudence 
(RSV). For, said Jesus, the sons of 
this world are, for their own generation, 
than the light. This 
brings us to 


wiser sons of 


2. The Application of the Parable: 
Note that it is not Jesus who commends 
the steward, but his master, and he 
commends him not for his unfaithful- 
ness, but for his shrewdness. As Bar- 
“The that is com- 
mended in this manager is that with the 


nett says: thing 
certainty of a day of judgment ahead, 
Note too that 
Jesus does not say that the sons of this 
world (worldly men) are wiser than the 
sons of light (religiously-minded men), 
but that they are wiser for their own 
generation. That is, that men of the 
world are more prudent when it comes 
to considering their 


he gets ready for it.”’ 


earthly interests 
than the sons of God when it comes to 
providing for their heavenly interests. 
Then the direct application: Just as the 
unrighteous steward used his master’s 
money to make friends who would re- 
ceive him into their homes here and 
now, so we are to use the mammon of 
unrighteousness to win friends who will 
welcome us into our heavenly homes. 
Mammon is an Aramaic expression, lit- 
erally signifying ‘“‘entrusted thing’’ and 
used in a semi-personified sense to in- 
dicate money or wealth. The mammon 
indicate 
that money is an evil in itself, but that 


of unrighteousness does not 
it is a prolific source of evil because it 
so frequently confuses the conscience 
and distorts spiritual vision. 

Professor brings out the 


point: 


Findlay 


“We are all stewards, for the only 
independent capitalist in the universe 
is God. We are concerned, not with the 
ownership of material goods, such as 
money, health, time, ete., but with their 
circulation. Like the steward, we work 
on commission, being allowed to use a 
proportion of these good things for our- 
selves in return for service to the com- 
munity. We are all set under authority, 
people above us, others below 
ee . We are unjust stewards; if 
our accounts were required for audit, 
they would not bear strict examination. 
In any case, we are all under notice of 
dismissal. as the steward was (it takes 
effect on the day of our death). What 


some 





For help in studying or teaching 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


send $1 today for Ernest Trice 
Thompson's Portfolio on the Ten 
Commandments. 6 for $5. 
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“an we do? Jesus says, make friends 
with the people dependent upon us for 
the time being; before long we shall pe 
dependent upon them. ‘They will re. 
ceive you into the eternal tents,’ vs. 9. 
means that friendship of those we haye 
helped will be our lasting possession (jt 
will assure us a better reception in the 
heavenly mansions), while the money, 
health, time, we give up to secure their 
friendship will not be ours for long any- 
how.” 


In order that his disciples might not 
misunderstand the parable of the un- 
righteous steward, or think that he com. 
mended the man for his dishonesty, 
Jesus reminded them that the man who 
was faithful or honest in small things 
would be faithful or honest also in large 
things, and that the man who is dis- 
honest or unfaithful in little things is 
apt to be dishonest or unfaithful in 
large things as well. This is true, of 
Fremont Tittle 


course. <As Ernest 


wrote: 


“Hither you can be trusted at all 
times or you can't be trusted. An in- 
structor in shorthand in an American 
high school used to say to his students: 
‘When you accept employment in an 
office, do not take even so much as a 
postage stamp. It doesn’t belong to 
you, and if you begin by being dishon- 
est in a very little, you may presently 
be guilty of serious breach of trust.’ 
So the person who resorts to ‘social fibs’ 
in order to escape unwelcome engage- 
ments may at last prove incapable of 
reporting accurately on any matter 
whatever. It is doubtful that anyone 
sets out deliberately to be a liar or 
a crook; this is the end result of rela- 
tively minor evasions of the demands of 
honor and truth.”’ (The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke, Harpers) 


Since this is true, faithfulness in the 
employment of money is essential if we 
God to entrust the heavenly 
riches to our keeping. Unfaithfulness 
in the employment of our money will 
bar our promotion to higher service. 
For earthly wealth is ours as a loan, a 
trust, which may be withdrawn at any 
moment. It belongs to another (God). 
If we do not prove faithful in this we 
cannot expect him to give us what is 
It is impossible to 
serve God and money (Lk. 16:13). We 
must learn to serve God with money. 


expect 


really ours forever. 


The lesson of the parable is twofold: 
(1) There is a lesson in prudence. We 
are to use our temporal possessions in 
such a way as to promote our eternal 
interests. (2) There is a_ lesson in 
The surest way of pro- 
moting our eternal interest is by using 


beneficence. 


our money to promote the interest of 
our fellowmen. 

What are the best ways in which one 
can invest his money for eternal divi- 
dends today? Can this teaching of 
Jesus be followed in the production of 
wealth? 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
qrgnet of the Churches of Christ in the 
Jl. 3. A. 
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Following Court Order, Name Is 
Now ‘‘Church of God of Prophecy’’ 


Cleveland, Tenn. (RNS)—A Church 
of God faction headed by Bishop Milton 
A. Tomlinson, which has world head- 
quarters here, has changed its name to 
“Church of God of Prophecy.” 


The new title was chosen to replace 
the name, “Church of God of which M. 
A. Tomlinson is General Overseer,” in 
compliance with a recent state Supreme 
Court ruling which held that the fac- 
tion had no right to use that name. By 
doing so, the high court said, it violated 
a 1929 chancery court decree and was 
in contempt of court. 


The decision settled a long-standing 
controversy between the Church of 
God faction that has just changed its 
name and a rival Church of God group 
which also has its world headquarters 
here aid of which H. L. Chesser is over- 
seer. 

In handing down its decision, the 
court gave the Chesser faction the right 
to use the Church of Ged name and said 
the case ‘‘is a closed question and can- 
not be relitigated.”’ 





MISSIONARY TEACHER 


WANTED—One woman teacher (not 
over 30) for Central School for mis- 
sionaries’ children, Lubondai, Bel- 
gian Congo. New term Aug. 5, 1952. 
Appointment for three years. For 
particulars, write Rey. Eugene L. 
Daniel, Candidate Secretary, Board 
of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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MacLean Gives Prayer at ICU 


Assembly to Get Request That He Be Heard on His Trip to Japan 


John A. MacLean, of the Ginter Park 
church, Richmond, Va., is now on his 
way home from Japan where he partici- 
pated in ceremonies at the opening of 
the International Christian University. 
It was Dr. MacLean who proposed an 
all-out Christian effort of aid and re- 
habilitation by Americans following the 
military defeat of Japan, and his idea 
was adapted and approved, leading to 
the establishment of the long-desired 
university. 


At the opening ceremonies, where he 
offered the prayer of dedication, Dr. 
MacLean prayed, in part: 


ae We ask thy blessing upon all 
races and all countries. Today, we pray 
especially for Japan, this great nation 
now entering into a new era of its his- 
tory. To thy favor and grace, we com- 
mend the Emperor and all those in po- 
sitions of responsibility and power; we 
pray fer the Church of Christ, for all 
citizens of this country, and especially 
do we pray for thy blessing upon the 
International Christian University of 
Japan. We thank thee for the vision 
Which inspired the plan for a_ great 
Christian institution of learning for 
young people of all races. We are grate- 
ful for the faith, the courage and gen- 
erosity of those who have contributed to 
it; we thank thee for the promise of its 
future. In love and confidence, we 
commend unto thy care and guidance 
President Yuasa and other members of 
the faculty; the Board of Trustees and 


the Advisory Council, the teachers and 
students in generations to come. May 
this be an institution which exemplifies 
the Spirit of Christ and in which the 
mind of Christ is studied and applied, 
under the illumination of thy Holy 
Spirit, to the solution of those problems 
which so sorely perplex and distress the 
human race. Grant, O God, that the 
dream of universal brotherhood may be 
realized; that a permanent and just 
peace may come on earth and that the 
kingdoms of this world may become the 
Kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. 

Through thy power and guidance may 
this beloved institution, now beginning 
in a small way, grow and prosper, not 
only in size and strength, but in spirit- 
uality and in influence for Christ and 
his cause. Help us to build this uni- 
versity on firm foundations, with Jesus 
Christ as the chief Cornerstone, and 
with thy word as a lamp unto our feet 
and a light unto our path, as we plan 
and work for its growth and develop- 
ment. 

And now, our Father, as we dedicate 
these grounds and buildings to the glory 
of God and the service of humanity, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, we would re- 
dedicate ourselves unto thee and pray 
for thy richest blessings upon the In- 
ternational Christian University of 
Japan, today and always, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Dr. MacLean is to be a commissioner 
to the General Assembly and one over- 
ture (see page 6) asks the Assembly to 
hear him on the subject of the new unt- 
versity in Japan. 





Comments from everywhere like this one: ‘Unique is the 
word for Dr. Foreman’s delightful little volume. . . . His 
acute and practical observations might well be required read- 
ing for all who are approaching marriage.’’——-THE EARNEST 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Arnold B. Poole, Clarksville, Va., will 
become pastor of the First church, 
Logan, W. Va., June 1. 

Chas. 8. 
Tenn., 


Fountain City, 
accepted a eall to St. An- 
drews church, RFD, Charleston, 8S. C. 

Claude D. Wardlaw, Central church 
Little Rock, Ark., 
work as pastor of the First church, Lake 


Spencer, 
has 


has begun his new 
Charles, La. 

Hervey L. 
Madill, Okla., has become assistant pas- 


Lazenby, Jr., formerly of 


and director of religious education 
in the First church, 
809 Johnson. 
John Jackson 
Jacksonville, Fla., 
here last week, has become co-pastor of 


tor 
Big Spring, Texas, 
whose 


Brown, %Jr., 


address was given 
the Riverside church there. 

J. F. Brown, formerly of Liberty, S. 
C., is now supplying the New Wappetaw 
church, MeClellanville, S. C. 

L. McD. Kennedy, formerly of Shreve- 
port, La., has begun his new 
pastor of the Fain 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Paul F. Bobb, Dallas, 
Texas, has become parish minister of the 
First church, Berkeley, Calif. 

John F. Fisler from Keytesville, Mo., 
to Winter VA Hospital, Topeka, Kan. 

Pitser M. the Colonial 
Heights church, Fordtown, Tenn., 
been given leave of absence upon being 
recalled to military service. He is at U. 
S. Navy General Line School, Chaplains’ 
Unit, USR Newport, R. I. 
Shields is serving as temporary supply. 


work as 


Memorial church, 


formerly of 


Lyons, of 


has 


Base, Lewis 


J. Allen Christian, who has been sup- 
plying the pulpit of the Chatham, Va., 


CT QS 


| They learn HIS gospel here | 





Delany Hall, completed in 
1940, was built by appreciative 
Texas Presbyterians and 
named in honor of Dr. J. J. 
Delaney, first president § of 
Schreiner and an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church. It 
houses SO students and 4 
faculty members, 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


———$000 er” 








church has returned to Route 1, Rox- 
and Wellford Hobbie, who 
has been studying abroad, has returned 


home. 


bury, Va., 


J. M. McBryde, pastor of the Augusta 
Stone church, Fort Defiance, Va., since 
1925 has asked that his pastoral rela- 
tionship be dissolved on account of his 
health Lexington 
acceded to his request. 


and Presbytery has 

P. Cary Adams, Hebron church, near 
Staunton Va., will 
Romney, W. Va., June 15. 


James L. Mays, of Mt. Carmel church, 


become pastor at 


Steele’s Tavern, Va., will return to hj 
pastorate June 1, following a year gf 
study in Switzerland. 


DEATH 
John C. Siler, 76, pastor 
pardstown, W. Va., died at his hom 
May 18. Dr. Siler had written the Sug 
day school lessons in 
Worker 1934. He 
from his pastorate May 1. 


had retir 
Before go 
ing to Sheppardstown in 1945, he wag 
Tinkling Springs church, 
Fishersville, Va., for 20 years. 


since 


pastor at 
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Peyton N. Rhodes, President 
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A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 
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An 


college 


accredited, 
offering 


four-year, liberal 


tion and many fields of specialization, 
information write THE REGISTRAR. 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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College 





Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, 
sociation, etc. 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
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